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For the Liberator. 
TO CAPT. JOHN BROWN, OF HARPER’S 
FERRY; 
Or to his Memory. 


SONNET 1. 

Ever it has beon deemed a glorious deed 
To draw the sword for Freedom. Greece and Rome 
Ennobled those who fought for freedom, home, 

And much loved country. Statues were decreed, 
And poets sang, and children lisped the name 

Of him who freed a nation ; and his praise 

Reaches through centuries to our own days. 
Long-enslaved Italy, her ancient fame 

Through all her States is enger to regain ; 

And Europe views her with approving eyes. 
Oh, generous martyr to poor Slavery’s cries! 

Not on thy neck, but others’ pressed the chain, 

Yet its strong links weighed on thy pitying heart: 
Oh, slave-deliverer, thine the * better part’! 
SONNET Il. . 

Success is no true proof of a good cause, 

Else had it followed thee, friend of the slave! 

Nor is the breath of mobs the best applause 
That cheers to noble deeds the truly brave. 

See that rude couch, where, bleeding, faint and pale, 
The Negro’s champion lies ; yet firm, and true; 

Then hear the Southern Chivalry assail 
The half-dead man with questions, not a few. 

What does that scene recall? Hast thou ne’er read 
Those sickening tales of Rome’s, or Spaniard’s den, 

Whence Inquisitions’ victims, faint, half-dead, 
From torture-dungeons borne by cruel men, 

Were forced to listen and to give reply, 

Their throbbing heads deafened by agony ? 
Tenterden, (England.) Janz AsuBr. 
ae 
For the Liberator. 
LINES, 

To our Pastor, the Rev. M. G. Kimnatt, for his brave 
words, spoken Dec. 11th, 1859, in commemoration of 
the martyrdom of John Brown, 

Thanks for the earnest words so nobly spoken ! 
Thanks for the lesson we to-day have heard! 

Our hearts grew strong and braver while we listened, 
As manly eloquence proclaimed the Word. 


We felt how glorious is a true, free spirit, 
That will not stoop for gain, or place, or power; 
Or hide a nation’s guilt with words smooth-spoken— 
That falters not when comes the trial-hour. 


That on Truth’s altar, with a faith unshaken, 
Will calmly lay each hope of worldly gain, 

Content to lose fame, station, gain and power, 
Rather than manhood’s noble life to stain. 


And when with words impassioned, strong and earnest, 
We heard thee plead for a poor outcast race, 

We felt each life-pulse throb with shame and sorrow, 
That such foul sin our country should disgrace. 


And when we heard thee tell of that brave Martyr, 
Who for the slave went calmly out to die, 

We felt how glorious "twas a Life to offer, 
At Freedom's shrine, with faith so strong and high. 


And we, anew, within our hearts recorded 

The solemn vow to follow where Truth leads; 
And never yield to Slavery’s demon power, 

For Church or State—for party, sect or creed. 


Again accept our thanks ; and, in the future, 

"Twill give thee joy to know thou hast been true; 
And never in the path of duty faltered, 

But sought our faith and strength to still renew. 


May God reward thee, earnest, faithful Teacher ! 
Earth's richest gift—the soul’s sweet peace—be 
thine ! 
And ever may'st thou stand by Freedom's altar, 
Content for Right the world’s praise to resign. 
Berre, Mass. Dec., 1859. Carriz. 
—_—@———— 
For the Liberator. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
Why the Southern self-styled *Chivairy’ call Wendell 
Phillips ‘a nuisance.” 
And so, Wendell Phillips ‘s a nuisance’ ! 
Unhappy man ! what has he done? 
And how, in South Chivalry’s usance, 
Has he this new epithet won ? 


«He asserts that a negro ’s no chattel, 

But a man, and that freedom ’s his right; 
Says ‘tis wicked to sell with my cattle 

A brother, because he’s not white. 


* Why, the man must be surely demented, 
To tell us that toil is not play; 

And our slaves are so gay and contented, 
They don’t sigh for freedom—not they. 


‘And we masters are so patriarchal, 
And so gentle, and loving, and kind, 
That the subjects of rulers monarchal 
Must see slaves are best off, or be blind. 


* Want freedom ! White people must carry 
The chain matrimonial for life ; 

But a slave's not permitted to marry, 
And be plagued with a husband or wife. 


«Want freedom! The little white baby 
Must have its fine clothes, and a nurse; 
While the black one can wear its rags shabby, 
And its weight help add weight to the purse 


‘Of its master. Want freedom! what folly 
To say slaves want-freedom! They sing, 

Dress and dance ; they are idle and jolly ; 
Happy they as a queen or aking. 


‘ How they hate the white men who entice them 
From Slavery’s pleasures to stray ! 

They love dearly the masters who price them, 
And sell them down South, far away. 


*’Tis true, some few slaves have dissented 
From their faith in all Slavery’s joys, 

And some parents have been discontented, 
When sold from their girls and their boys; 


‘ And some run away from their masters, 
And seek freedom on Canada’s shores; 
~ But each family has some disasters— 
Abolitionists a¥ are great bores! 


‘And, to make our annoyances double, 
When our gentle requests they don’t heed, 

We have some times the pleasure and trouble 
To see our slaves flogged till they bleed. 


‘Tis no use to pretend a denial, 

For Phillips would call it “a lie;” 
We have had the additional trial 

To see atwelve-hundred ** boy” die. 


Wendell Phillips ‘s a terrible nuisance, 
To expose all these troubles, and more ; 
So, according to “ chivalric” usance, 
We vote Wendell Phillips a bore ; 
‘And if said Wendell Phillips be a man, 
We invite him to “come South,” and see 
If we hang him not high as hung Haman, 
By our Lynch-law, on some forest tree,” 
Tenterden, (England.) Jane Asupy. 
—— 
THE DEPARTED YEAR. 
Another year is swallowed by the sea 
Of sunless waves! 
Another year, thou past eternity ! 
Hath rolled o’er new-made graves. 
But there are things which time devoureth not; 
Thoughts whose green youth 
Flowers o’er the ashes of the unforgot ; 
And§words whose fruit is truth. 


~* 


+ 





REMARKS ON THE RECENT EVENTS AT 
HARPER’S FERRY, AND THE EXECUTION 
OF JOHN BROWN. 


BY REV. U. M. FISK, OF TAUNTON. 


After all that has been written and said in regard 
to the affair at Harper’s Ferry, and its melancholy se- 
quel, it may be presuming in me to attempt to add 
anything. And I confess that I speak w-night, more 
from the fact that I desire to speak, than from any 
hope that I can cast new light upon the subject. Be- 
sides, I believe the pulpits of this town have been 
silent in regard to the matter; and I think such an 
event should not pass unnoticed by them. 

On the second day of this month, John Brown was 
hung at Charlestown, Jefferson County, Virginia. 
What was the crime for which he was hung? Let 
us endeavor to look at this question fairly, and an- 
swer it truthfully. For once, at least, let us endeavor 
to be impartial. Let us come out from our parties, 
our churches, our commercial interests, and take a 
stand where we can look down upon all these plains ; 
and where, if at all, we can see the tragic events re- 
ferred to, in a truthful light. 

If we really desire to form correct opinions on this 
subject, we must not inquire what laws, customs, or 
institutions John Brown violated: for all these may 
be based upon fa'sehood. But we must ask, what 
natural human rights he infringed? What moral 
principle he violated? What Christian obligation he 
disregarded? And if the truthful answers to these 


questions find him guilty, let him be condemned; if 


not, let him be justified. Or, so far as he is found 
guilty or innocent, let him be condemned or justified. 

About ninety years ago, when the rulers of this 
country said they had a right to tax you, without 
your being represented in their legislature, you denied 
the right. When they said you should write on 
stamped paper, and pay a premium for it, you said 
you would not do it. When they sent tea here that 
was heavily taxed, you threw it into the sea. And 
when, afterwards, they attempted to force you into 
submission, you deliberately took your swords and 
muskets, and slaughtered your oppressors, and drove 
them from the country. 

And to-day, you look upon those who led you in 
that fight, as heroes; and upon those who fell, as 
martyrs; and the fields whereon they fought, as con- 
secrated ground. 

You believe the cause in which you took up arms 
was a righteous cause, and the bloodshed justified by 
every principle of justice and right. And, moreover, 
you believe that, in aiding you to freedom and inde- 
pendence, the French nation did perfectly right, and 
acted upon the golden rule of doing unto others as 
they would be done by. 

But there were some men here, however, who did 
not believe your acts were right, and still sought to 
aid your oppressors. You called these men Tories ; 


and to-day their descendants are ashamed of their 


forefathers. You were some 3,000,000 of people then, 
and thought yourselves quite a nation,—numerous 
enough to take a place among the nations of the earth. 

Well, if you had a right to draw your swords, and 
take the lives of your rulers, because a tythe of your 
money was demanded, how much greater is the right 
to do likewise of the 4,000,000 of men and women 
whom we have robbed of every privilege, liberty, or 
prerogative which a human being most desires ? 

If you presumed tu shed blood, because your rights 
were slightly trespassed upon, much more may the 
slave shed blood, who stands without one poor privi- 

lege he can call his own! If you can look upon your 
blood-stained sword, and feel that the hand which 
grasps the weapon is not a criminal’s, then the s/ave 
may slaughter till he is dripping with blood, and feel 
that every stain is a badge of honor! 

You slew thousands of men, because a small portion 
of your money was demanded. But what if aii your 
money had been demanded, and you, and your wives 
and children? What if your tyrants had come upon 
you, and bound you with literal chains, and worked 
you under the lash, and beaten you with rods, and 
starved you in prisons, and burned you at the stake, 
and put your wives and daughters upon the auction- 
block before your eyes, and sold them to the brutal 
ruffians who narrowly examined them with laughter 
and jeers ? 

Then had you drawn the knife to regain your rights, 
well might you have appealed to the world and 
Heaven for the justice of your cause! 

These wrongs that I have supposed might have been 
yours, are actually the wrongs of the slave to-day. 
And now, beside his present cause of rebellion, how 
poor, how frivolous appears your revolutionary cause 
of quarrel ! 

You love the French, because they sympathized 
with you in your slight oppression, and aided you to 
independence. But what shall I say of those who 
not only refuse to aid the slave, but who do not even 
sympathize with him in his great wrongs? What 
shall I say of a Republic whose every seventh citizen 
isaslave? What of a Supreme Court, claiming to 
be Christians, who teach us that 4,000,000 of men 
and women among us ‘ have no rights whic» we are 
bound to respect’? What of a Church that upholds 
this stupendous iniquity, while it daily whines its 
blasphemous prayers, and repeats its heartless profes- 
sions? And what of a Ministry, who prate of duty 
and self-sacrifice, while they stand dumb before the 
prejudice in the pews, and feel themselves, as they 
are, the most abject cowards alive ? 

But I am glad the Government does not represent 
the people; that the Supreme Court is not the 
‘Higher Law’; that the Church does not contain 
the religion of the land; and that the Ministers are 
by no means the highest moral teachers, 

I thank God that we have a sense of right, which 
governments and courts can never destroy ; that we 
have a love for humanity and truth, which a lying 

church and hypocrital priesthood can never quench ; 
and that we have a living admiration of sincerity and 
independence, in spite of the selfish maxims of com- 
merce and political chicanery. ° * ° bd 

Living here, in the North, some years ago, was a 
plain, quiet, practical man, who actually felt his broth- 
erhood to humanity; who hated words and loved 
deeds; to whom the mere talk of the reformer was 
idle wind; and to whom the faithlessness and recre- 
ancy of the Church was the standing grief of his life. 

He was afflicted as few men ever were,—viz., with 
a living faith in the Sermon on the Mount. He ac- | 
tually believed it, and supposed it was meant to be | 

practised in the present life! No wonder the world | 
called him mad! Nothing surer than that Ae was 
mad, or else the world is. 

The Church has made the Gospel a mere pack-horse 
to ride to glory on. It offers to let you mount, if you 
will get up in the prescribed way, and sit in the fash- 
ionable attitude, and call the beast the particular 
nickname which they have adopted. Religion is a 
very comfortable thing to profess—leaving out the 
practice. It is exceedingly pleasant to sit quietly, 
and sing about ‘ the other side of Jordan.’ But to go 
to work and practise religion, so as to bring ‘the 
other side of Jordan’ over here, is quite another 
thing. 

This man believed that Christ came to the world, 
not as a cosmopolitan scape-goat—not to set up dogmas 
for men to quarrel about—not to be admired and be- 
lieved in, simply—but to be followed as an example. 
And this wild faith in Christianity had the most lux- 
uriant soil to grow in; for the blood of the Pilgrims 
was in, the believer's veins. 

He looked back over five sires, and saw the pro- 
genitor. who landed from the Mayflower on Plymouth 
Rock. The stream of Puritan blood had only eddied 
into five hearts to reach his own. And it seems to, 
have come to him full of the early fire—uncorrupted 
—no Government official had ‘extended’ it—and, 


falling into his veins with the light and glow of three 
centuries in it, it made him into what is becoming a 
rare sight among us,—a brave, free, uncorruptible 
man. 

This blood gave him the cool brain, the warm heart, 
the iron nerve, the indomitable will. It gave him 
the logical mind, that sees straight to its conclusion ; 
and the practical hand, that follows up the thought, 
And it gave him that shrewd common sense which 
makes the veil of sophistry that selfishness throws 
over the truth, as transparent as a web of gossamer, 
This blood of the Pilgrims, mellowed by the light 
of a more liberal and loving faith than the early stock 
knew, and tempered by the warmth of a large and 
generous humanity, nourished into life a man whose 
single arm has just now shaken this nation, and whose 
marvellous heroism has stirred the dullest pulse in the 
land. 

His blood is on the legal instruments of torture and 
death with which Virginia slew him; and his body 
sleeps in calm repose in the shadow of the rock of his 
own homestead; but John Brown lives in the loving 
regard of thousands of earnest hearts, whose sighs 
have been his funeral dirge, and whose honest tears 
are his most eloquent eulogium, 

But did John Brown do right in going to Virginia 
to free slaves? ‘Let me tell you what has been my 
candid opinion. When the first reports came, that 
less than a score of men had gone into Virginia with 
the intention of exciting a general insurrection among 
the slaves, and had been captured by force of arms at 
Harper’s Ferry, I supposed the leader was some brain- 
less fanatic: for it was evident, that had he been the 
most accomplished military leader, and had the best 
appointed army in the world, he could not have suc- 
ceeded in such an enterprise. And so, I thought it 
was some ill-advised plot, which would surely end in 
defeat, and bring its leaders to dishonorable death. 

But when fuller reports came, and the smoke and 
dust of excitement had cleared away, the affair began’ 
to assume a different aspect: and it was only necessary 
to give John Brown time to speak for himself, to have 
him command the respect of the entire nation—even 
of his bitterest foes. 

Look at the testimony which Gov. Wise involun- 
tarily bore in his behalf; the substance of which was, 
that he was one of the bravest, truest, and most mag- 
nanimous men he ever met. 

When Gov. Wise looked upon John Brown, a pris- 
oner, he saw a man whom all the authority and power 
of Virginia could not overawe or move. In his inter- 
view with his prisoner, I think Gov. Wise felt that 
he showed to a disadvantage. In his attempted ex- 
hortation to Brown, he found himself more than an- 
swered; and felt his position instantly changed from 
that of teacher to that of scholar. 

In going to see his prisoner, Gov. Wise evidently 
expected to find a wild fanatic, who, being captured, 
would be craven. But he found a man, who, though 
subdued, was every inch a king: a man who dared 
demand his rights, and defend his conduct, and advo- 
cate his sentiments, and speak what he thought of his 
foes, even in the face of the armed and angry mob 
who were howling for his blood. 

No wonder that Gov, Wise should turn away in ad- 
miration, and say, in the most expressive language he 
knew how to use, that the prisuner was the ‘ gamest’ 
man he ever saw! He had seen the heroes of the 
cock-pit before; but the phenomenon of a genuine 
hero of the Puritan stamp was new to him. His 
successors will be more familiar with them. 

Enough of the man has now been revealed to us, 
so that we can judge of Aim and of his motives with 
tolerable accuracy: and enough of his plan, so that 
we can judge of the wisdom of it. In his address to 
the Virginia Court, when about to receive the sen- 
tence of death, he says, ‘I deny every thing but 
what I have already admitted, of a design on my part 
to free slaves. I intended, certainly, to have made a 
clean thing of that matter, as I did last winter, when 
I went into Missouri, and there took slaves, without 
the snapping of a gun on either side, moving them 
through the country, and finally leaving them in 
Canada. I desired to have done the same thing again, 
on a much larger scale. That was all I intended, I 
never did intend murder, or treason, or the destruction 
of property, or to excite or incite slaves to rebellion, 
or to make insurrection.’ 

I think there is not a candid man in the country, 
but who believes this statement to be correct : for by 
the most infallible proofs, John Brown has convinced 
even his worst enemies, that his word can be relied 
on. Here, then, is his design—his entire design. 
But let us pass it by for a moment, to look at his 
plan. This was, it seems, to establish a depot of arms, 
ammunition and provision, in the fastvesses of the 
mountains, where a strong defence could be made; 
making bold sallies to rescue slaves, and obtain pris- 
oners as hostages, and spoils to defray expenses: ex- 
pecting that as soon as his purposes became known, 
the slaves quite generally would rise and flock to his 
standard, while many of the white citizens who are 
opposed to slavery would also heartily join his enter- 


Christ, who bade us be loving, and generous, and 
just; and to sacrifice everything for the sake of the 
tight. And I know, too, that through the week we 
believe in somebody else, who tells us to keep what 
we've got, and get what we can; and leave self-sac- 
Tifice to fanatics and Sunday professions. And even 
those professior.s must be so softly uttered, that the 
echo won't get out todisturb our commercial interests. 

Talk about the ‘hardened and bigoted’ Jews ston- 
ing their prophets, and killing those who stood for the 
truth! Do you suppose the world has got done mur- 
dering the honest and self-sacrificing? Why don’t 
your ministers here speak truthfully what they feel, 
and all they feel? Because you'll kill them, if they 
do. Atleast, you 'll try to; and if you do n't succeed, 
it won't de for lack of intention. You call men to 
instruct you morally, and then tell them just what to 
say, and how much! You'll make progress at that 
rate. * o * : * 

Now let us look for a moment at one of the world’s 
‘ fools,’—remembering that God takes just such in- 
struments with which to confound the wise. The 
early life of John Brown was such as to make him 
self-reliant, thoughtful, hardy, and brave. It led him 
away from so-called * good society’ ; but so much the 
better for him ; it left him uncorrupted, and gave him 
a chance of becoming aman. It taught him tothink 
with Nature’s logic, that asks what is truth, and how 
much we can get of it; and not with society's logic, 
that is always asking how much of the truth it will 
be safe to use! 

He was a bashful man; suffering more from diffi- 
dence, he tells us, than from all other fear. Fortu- 
nate again here. 
best thinkers, most sympathetic, and purest-hearted. 


of a cannon. 
Brown was trained in the use of arms. 


men have handled swords. If you doubt this, think 
of Washington and St. Peter! 


eyes. Here he was lucky again. 


treadmill, ‘ that he might eat a piece of bread.’ 


happened to him. 


freedom to act out his convictions. 


heart, he sought to obey them. 


he wants to fight, to send for me!’ 


ion of Old John Brown. 


and bid them go out free. 


looked upon it. 


human rights and human equality, now utterly re- 
creant to its early principles, and become the open 
defender and propagandist of the most inhuman ty- 
ranny the world ever saw. 








prise. And so confident was he of this, that he 
had formed a Constitution for a Provisional Govern- 
ment which was to go into operation as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

Such—from all that has yet transpired—I conceive 
to have been substantially his plan. And I confess, 
that to me the scheme seems visionary and wild: but 
not so wild now, as it would have appeared three 
months ago. For Virginia herself has made such a 
scheme seem far more plausible and likely of success, 
than it would have appeared before the excitement and 
evident alarm and great military display which she 
has made and manifested for the past few weeks. 

But I remember how easy it is to pronounce a plan 
unwise that has failed; and how little logic it re- 
quires to prove the wisdom of a scheme that has suc- 
ceeded. But it seems to me that any plan which con- 
templates the forcible release of the slaves from servi- 
tude, at present, must be unsound. And therefore I 
could not sanction or approve such a plan. But I 
should disapprove it solely on the ground that it could 
not succeed. Brown confesses that he was deceived 
in regard to the readiness of the slaves to join an en- 
terprise for their deliverance. And doubtless he was 
deceived in regard to the action of some men who 
were not slaves. This is all I desire to say of his plan. 
Now let us look at his motives. 

It is difficult for us, who live, and think, and labor, 

solely for ourselves, .to appreciate the motives of a 
man who labors unselfishly for others. We are so ut- 

ter strangers to such motives, that when we see them 

acted upon, we think the. workman is a lunatic or 
madman; and the cry of eighteen centuries ago is 
echoed again, ‘ He hath a devil!” 

How can we comprehend such a man, trained as we 
are in the precepts and practices of almost thorough 
selfishness? You and I, who grudgingly give a few 
pence to the poor now and then; and possibly feel, at 
long intervals, a little sympathy with the afflicted and 
oppressed; what do we know of the man who feels, 

and thinks, and toils continually for the helpless and 
down-trodden? I presume we should say of Christ, 

that he was the veriest fanatic, if we had not been 

catechised into the belief that it would be very naugh- 

ty to say so, and that possibly it might affect our 

standing at Head-quarters ! 

Thus is our very religion bottomed 6n selfishness. 

We think we are Christians, when we are only politi- 

cal religionists,—serambling for comfortable situa- 

tions, and praying that a pleasant nook may be re- 

served for us when we are sent to the other land. 

But who stops to lift the burden from the should- 

ers of his tired brother, to take up the wounded by 

the wayside of life, to deliver him who has fallen 

among thieves, and to say to the tyrant whose foot fs 

on his brother's neck, ‘Let up!’ Not we !—and of 

the man who does do it, we cry, madman! fool! agi- 

tator! dissolver of the Union ! 





He saw 4,000,000 human beings actually degraded 
as much below the level of the brutes, as their natu- 
ral humanity and consciousness are above the brutes. 
He saw them wronged and oppressed in every man- 
ner that selfishness, and lust, and revenge can dictate. 
Among them he saw churches, and ministers, and 
statesmen, claiming to be Christian ; while the states- 
men said, that ‘religion and humanity have nothing 
to do with polities; interest alone is the governing 
principle with nations.’ And the priests said, that 
‘slavery is a divine institution, ordained of God from 
the beginning.’ So they propped the auction-block 
with Bibles; and trafficked in women and children 
according to religion; and wrote texts upon their 
fetters; and bred human beings for the market by 
Scripture rules; and drove them in gangs to the rice- 
swamps to the cheering music of devout psalms! 

He saw that these 4,000,000 men and women were 
claimed as the property of three hundred thousand 
other men and women ; i. e., that the oppressed were 
thirteen times more numerous than the oppressors. 
And yet, the will of this handful of tyrants was the 
power and the law of the land! Every one of them, 
including the women and children, being equal in 
political power to seven freemen of the North. 

He saw that every officer of government, from the 
littlest Postmaster of the littlest town, up to the Pre- 
sident, was the creature and the tool of this slave-oli- 
garchy. And over all, he saw a Supreme Court, 
whose members Have lived until their locks are whit- 
ened by the snows of many winters, but whose frosts, 
alas! have frozen the humanity in their hearts, so 
that they can promulgate sentiments which pirates 
everywhere will approve, and the most ruffian and 
brutal selfishness rejoice in; a court in which all po- 
litical fogyism seems to culminate and petrify, which 
says that every seventh human being among us ‘ has 
no rights which we are bound to respect’! While 
under all, he saw the brutalized and helpless slave,— 
now well clothed and fed, with home, and wife, and 
children,—now chained in the market-place, and sold 
to the highest bidder,—now pampered and caressed, 
then beaten with rods, mangled by bloodhounds, 
burned at the stake,—tortured by every process that 
fiendish souls can invent. And he heard the low 
prayer from a thousand huts, asking Heaven again 
and again how long the night shall last! And he 
heard, too, the despairing wail of the helpless mother 
and child flying through the trackless forests, as they 
heard the bay of the savage dogs upon their track ! 

And in view of all these wrongs,—this two hundred 
years’ bondage of an outraged people, —in chains with- 
out a crime,—stricken without a provocation,—plun- 
dered and degraded for no other reason than that God 
had colored their skins !—in view of these horrible 
wrongs, I say, John Brown asked, not politicians or 
churches, but God. what was his duty in the premises ! 
And God said to him, «If thou undo the 





I know that, on Sunday, in church, we believe in 


Our bashful boys are always our 


The man who subdued kings on this continent was so 
bashful, that in rising before Congress to acknowledge 
the honor of a vote of thanks, he broke down without 
saying a word. The man who blushes before the flash 
of Beauty’s eye, is not apt to blanch before the flash 


It is asin- 
gular fact, that so far in the world’s history, the best 


In his later youth he studied theology, with a view 
to entering the ministry ; but his studies were inter-/ is he? while 15,000 men on land, holding 300,000 
rupted by a fortunate attack of inflammation in the! human beings in bondage, are gentlemen and Chris- 
For, had he fallen 
among the priests, the chances are, that he would 
have gone to work, like them, in some theological 


But this intention of his led him to study the Scrip- 
tures; which, as he escaped the trammels of secta- 
rianism, was one of the best things that could have 
It gave him a true idea of duty, 
and a lofty sense of right; and, as he did not take on 
the shackles of the Church, it left him with some 
And it left the | cept the right which heartless and soulless Power al- 
simple words of Christ—unshorn of their force by false | ways claims over the weaker party ; then John Brown 
interpretation—impressed upon an earnest soul, that | had a right to go into her territory, and help her vic- 
loved the obligation they imposed. And the com- | tims to escape. And, more than this, it was his duty 
mands, ‘Go thou and do likewise,’ and, ‘ Remember | to do so, if he thought he could do it successfully. 
those in bonds as bound with them,’ he looked upon | 
as spoken to himself; and in the simplicity of his | armed invasion, but solely on the ground of its im- 


We next find him on a farm in New York, where’ to settle for himself. Brown felt he could succeed,— 
he continues his obscure, though most manly and in- | and went—and failed—and then succeeded beyond 
dependent occupation, until the commencement of | his farthest hope. 
the troubles in Kansas. When he saw the strong 
arm and stout heart needed in that territory, he went’ went there to aid the slave, but God sent him to die 
there, and supported the Right by word and blow. for him. He went there to show what love and gen- 
He was there for deeds ; and right bravely and nobly | erosity could do; and, possibly, what heroism was 
did he do them. When summoned to a council of upon the battle-field. 
war, his Spartan reply was, ‘ Tell the General when 


With the loathing of a true soul, he hated cowards, | how a Christian hero could die. 
and liars, and hypocrites, ‘The profane swearer was! shown what manhood there was yet among us, and 


not allowed in his company; and it came to be an| what it could do under the most trying circum- 
evidence of high moral rank to be found the compan- | 


When the strife in that territory ended, and he saw 
that Slavery could not plant its bloody footsteps there, 
he came eastward again; but not to forget the cause 
of Freedom and the oppressed. The wronged, the 
plundered, the degraded,—he carried them in his 
heart; and in the constant darkness of the present, 
his manlyghand was ever feeling for the bolt that 
barred them in, that he might open their prison doors 


It was the study of his life how best to fight the 
giant wrong of this land, and release those who are 
crushed and bleeding beneath its hoof. Look at him 
as he was, when he stood here among us, contemplat- 
ing the wrongs of the slave, and devoting his life to 
| their removal. Let us glance at the scene which ap- 
peared before him, and think of it as he undoubtedly 
Here was one of the first nations in 
the world, that started as the champion of inalienable 


heavy | of millions of souls against slavery was intensified :— 


go free, then shall thy light rise in obscurity, and thy 
darkness be as the noonday; thy righteousness shal) 
go before thee, and the glory of the Lord shall be thy 
rear-ward.’ And, looking all the consequences in the 
face, he gathered s few friends around him, and de- 
liberately prepared for the encounter, and went calm- 
ly down into the shadow of slavery, and struck as he 
was able for the freedom of the oppressed. * bd 

But, whether wise and expedient or not, was it 
right for John Brown to go into Virginia, sword in 
hand, to free slaves? I do not ask if it was legal, 
constitutional, politic, but only if it was right? If 
the logic of Bunker hill was sound, then John Brown 
was right. If the Massachusetts Bill of Rights is 
common sense, or if the Meclaration of Independence 
is true, then John Brown was right. ( 

If Lafayette was a hero, John Brown is more a hero. 
If Rogers, Ridley, Latimer, were martyrs, John 
Brown was morea martyr. They died for religious 
tights only + ut Ae for every right that man can ex- 
ercise. 

If their was noble, Brown's was Christ-like : 
for they died for their own rights, but Ae for the 
tights of the friendless and oppressed. 

No right, had he, to go into Virginia to free slaves? 
What right has Virginia to hold slaves? The same 
right that you have to meet your neighbor to-night, 
and rob him of hismoney. Thesame right that these 
gamblers in your dens here have to fleece their silly 
victims. The same right that the pirate on the high 
seas has to the merchant ship he has captured. 

Why, Virginia herself says that the man who goes 
to Africa, and sells or buys her people, and is taken 
with them on the high seas, shall be treated as a _pi- 
rate. And yet that man holds his cargo of slaves by 
precisely the same right as does every planter on the 
soil of Virginia. He has not committed one single of- 
fence more than every slaveholder has. Nay, he 
has not committed so great offence ; for just in pro- 
portion to the increased intelligence of a man, and 
his consequent stronger desire for liberty, in just that 
proportion the crime of his enslavement increases. 

So, the man who steals men on the coast of Congo 
is much /ess a criminal than he who holds more intel- 
ligent men in bondage in Virginia. One man, with 
a cargo of human beings on the high seas, is a pirate, 


tians—the chivalry of the nineteenth century ! 

This is the political, the Republican, nay, the Chris- 
tian logic of the men of Americato-day! Such, taken 
as a whole, are the Democracy and the Christianity 
which we hold up before the world. 

Well may the world cry shame upon us! Well 
may the reformer in Europe pause before he asks for 
a Republic !- And well may Hindostan bar its gates 
against the hideous religion we offer her ! 

Then, if Virginia has no right to hold slaves, ex- 








I have said before, that I could not approve of an 


| practicability. But that is a question for every man 


He had a higher mission than he knew of. He 


But the exhibitions demanded of him were of a 
higher nature than these. The world wanted to see 
We needed to be 


stances. We wanted to know what unselfishness 
signifies—what integrity meant—what moral honesty 
was, in actual life, and when put to the extremest test. 
We needed to be told yet again, what Slavery does 
with a live Christian—to see what the Courts of this 
country would do with the man who dared to prac- 
tise the Sermon on the Mount—to hear what the min- 
isters and churches would say of one who not only 
believed, but followed the precepts of their Master. 
All these things we have now seen and heard. We 
have seen that Slavery demands the blood of every 
practical Christian within her borders—that her Courts 
convict of murder and treason every one who dares 
to act upon the Golden Rule—and that a majority of 
the ministers and churches of the land condemn the 
man who adds to the humanity of the Good Samari- 
tan, the heroism of the defender of the oppressed. 
Look at that single man in the grasp of a great 
State—woundeil nigh to death——helpless—his friends | 
scattered, or fallen around him—the mangled corpse 
of a son by his side, and another in the death-agony 
before him. . 
See him thus, as he is approached by the representa- 
tives of the highest power and authority of the State ; 
and does he quail—nay, even waver? Does he ask 
for mercy? Does he deny his purposes? Does he 
retract his principles ? 
When reproached with being a criminal, he calmly 
replies that he is not a criminal: that it is they who 
are criminals, 
When the canting exhortation to repentance is 
made to him, he tells them it is they who have need 
of repentance, for the wrongs and blood of outraged 
thousands bear witness in heaven against them. 
Thus, in face of a furious mob, who were yelping 
for his blood,—hemmed in by swords and bayonets 
that were eager for his life,—confronted by the first 
officers and Chief Magistrate of the State,—he de- 
clared his purposes, his convictions of truth and duty, 
and even his opinion of his enemies,—maintained the 
justice of his acts, and demanded his rights,--till the 
military looked on in admiration and envy of his 
courage, and even the Governor turned away con- 
founded and in pleased astonishment at a man whom 
no defeat could humble, no approaching fate intimi- 
date, and no authority overawe. 
Look at him through his trial, and see the same 
dignity and courage and candor attend him there. 
Think of that marvellous speech before the Court— 
eloquent with child-like simplicity and candor :— 
‘Had I so interfered in behalf of the rich, the 
powerful, the intelligent, the so-called great, or in 
behalf of any of their friends, either father, mother, 
brother, sister, wife, or children, or any of that class, 
and suffered and sacrificed what I have in this inter- 
ference, it would have been ali right. Every man in 
this Court would have deemed it an act worthy a re- 
ward, rather than a punishment.’ 
And they, and you, and I know that these words 
are true. 
See him in the solitary trials of the prison,—the 
hardest trials of all: and there is no word of regret, 
of weakness, of complaint, but a Socratic heroism and 
fortitude, which make him the peer of any martyr 
whoee death has ever hallowed a noble cause. 
In the last, fearful hour, he seems to have been the 
calmest actor in that tragic scene. Taking a kind 
farewell of his friends, and thanking his jailor for his 
kindness, he calmly mounts the scaffold, and, while 
the instruments and appendages of legal murder are 
being adjusted to him, merely requests that there be 
no unnecessary delay; then quietly waits some ten 
horrible minutes for the awkward cayalry to take up 
their position, when the fall of the trap leaves sus- 
pended by the neck the best manhood in Virginia. 
Say what you will of political expediency, of laws 
and Constitutions ; John Brown was hung for attempt- 
ing to succor the needy, to relieve the oppressed, to 
take off the chains from him who was wrongfully 
bound. 
On the day that he died, millions of the best hearts 
in the world beat in sympathy for him ; and the hatred 
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CARPETING 
‘All the Year Round 
JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & 09 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERs jy 
CARPETING 
285 WASHINGTON STREET, 


(Near Winter Srrezer,) 


ECEIVE, by Steamers and Pack 
.& land, the latest and best ino by. 


Carpeting, comprising Wiltons, Velyets Wualities of 
of Brussels, Tapestries, Three-plys, ‘Kida 
&e., Painted Floor Cloths (of all widths tan 

qual. 


ties), Rugs, Mats, Bockings, Feltin 


Cocoa Mattings. 8% Canton and 


— ALSO — 


AMERICAN CARPETING, 


ALL WHICH ARE OFFERED AT 


THE LOWEST PRICES, 


For cash or approved credit, 
Sept. 16 





CHARLES HAZELTINE, Hale 
PIANO-FORTE TUNER 


REPAIRER. 


Ee Orders may be left at Russell & Tollman’s, 29) 
Washington street, and at the 
Office. 
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Mr. H. has permission to refer to Thomas Ryan 
Wulf Fries, and their fellow-members of the Men- 
delssohn Quintette Club: also, to Woodward & 
Brown, and Wm. Bourne, Piano-Forte makers; 3 
F. Baker, and W. R. Babcock. = 
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20,000 COPIES 
Already Subscribed for 
IN NEW ENGLAND, 
IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION. 


The great Book of the Day! 
NOW READY. 


TEE LIFE OF 


CAPT. JOHN BROWN, 
BY JAMES REDPATH. 
Authorized by, and having the sanction of the 
Brown Family. 


1 volume, 12 mo., 400 pages, handsomely bound in 
cloth, two beautiful engravings, and a 


MAGNIFICENT STEEL PORTRAIT. 
Price, One Dollar. 


To be published before New Year's. 
. 


This werk will contain an Autobiography of 


BROWN’S EARLY LIFE, 


never before published, which is the most character- 
istic and interesting production of the kind since the 
‘Autobiography of Franklin.’ No reprint of it will 
be allowed. ‘This work will not be put in the book- 
stores, and must be procured of the publishers 
Agents. A liberal per centage on each copy sold is 
secured by contract to the family of Capt. Brown. 


THAYER & ELDRIDGE, Publishers, 
Nos. 114 and 116 Wassineton Srazet, 
D23 Iw. 


JOHN BROWN. 


A N excellent likeness of the ‘ Hero of Harper's 
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erry,’ with his Autograph,—replies _ 
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tions propounded to him by Senator Mason 

ers, at the time of his capture,—and his aed 

address to the Virginia Court when about to ret! 

his sentence of death ;—may be had at this office. 

REDDING & CO., State street, wholesale agents 
Price, 15 cents—$10 per hundred. 

Dec 
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HELPER’S 
IMPENDING CRISIS. 
A LIVE BOOK. 
50,000 Copies ‘have been Sold. 
NOW I8 THE TIME! 





— 


HIS is the work that is creating so much — 
ment IN CONGRESS. Large 12 mo. ¥° om 
420 pages, cloth. Price, $1.00. Octavo edition, 
per covers, 50 cents. : 

Gr For sale by Booksellers and News Agents 
every where. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 
to sell this work the country through. Terms ® 
ral. 

Single copies sent to any address, 
ceipt of price. Address ss 
. B. BURDICK, Publisher, _ 
. No. 145 Nassau st., New York. 
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WOMAN'S RIGHT TO LABOR: 


OR, LOW WAGES AND HARD WO 





HREE Lectures by Mrs. C. H. Datt as fole 
lows : 

I. Death or Dishonor. 

II. Verify your Credentials. | 

IIL. * The Opening of the Gateer. cle pa 


Forming a thorough examination, 


le 
and interesting « Facts and Figures,'—of the whe 
question of W . 
50 cents: cloth, 63 cents, Sent by mail, po! 
ceceipt of the price. 


‘oman’s labor. 1 vol. 16mo. ie 


Just published, by WALKER, WISE & CO» as 
Boston. 


Washington street, 
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